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HOW BOOKS ARE JUDGED. 
Almost every periodical of importance, quarterly, 


monthly, weekly, and even daily, gives more or less 
attention to the new books as they appear; and this 
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attention is of a more or less helpful character. It | 


amounts often to advice, whether or not to buy the 
book under review; and one wants to know how to 
estimate that advice. The publishers who make 
the books want them sold, and the people who eead 
the opinions of the hooks want the facts. Which set 
of wants do the writers of book reviews undertake ‘to 
fill? Do they write in behalf of the trade, or of the 
public? It may interest our readers to learn somewhat 
of how these articles come to be published. 

No daily paper even can notice allthe books. The 
utmost any paper can do is to pass some sort of judg- 
ment, or give some clue to the value of, such as by 


subject or by importance come within its scope. The 
book publishers, knowing this limitation, send a copy 
of a new book to the Literary Editor of every period- 
ical that is likely to notice it, and whose notice is likely 
The Literary Editor sends the book 
to a writer, with whom he is in communication, and 
whom he trusts to judge the book on behalf of 


to affect its sale. 


the paper. The editor’s carefulness in selecting 
his writer depends, of course, on the carefulness 


| 
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these can be got from its general standing. The 
writer's fee depends on theservice required. If a mere 
puff, the book is itself a sufficient reward; but not 
everybody will write a puff, and not every paper 
will publish a puff. If the true judgment of a com- 
petent critic is wanted, the writer must be chosen 
with regard to his knowledge, and his opinion must 
be paid for and respected by the editor; who, how- 
ever, is free to exercise discretion over matters involv- 
ing interests and proprieties of which he is judge for 
his paper. But there is a whole continent of criticism 
between a mere puff on the one hand and elaborate, 
exhaustive and inflexible judgment on the other. 

Book NEws owes a good share of its interest and 
usefulness to the opinions about new books which are 
gathered into it from many sources. But, though 
Book NEws is strictly tributary to the sale of books, 
and even in a single bookstore, let us not be sup- 
posed short-sighted enough to publish only such 
opinions as will help the sale of the particular books 
treated of. Nor can we afford to pick out the most 
distinguished and scholarly reviews. We_ seek 
to give quick clues to the character and quality of 
many books, rather than to treat exhaustively a few. 
We have before us two very different examples of 
such quick hints, each nearly enough perfect in its 
way. Here is one: 


If the ‘ Eleventh Commandment,’ the previous work of Barili, was 
a good three-act play, ‘A Whimsical Wooing’ is a sparkling come- 
dietta, Itis one situation, a single catastrophe; yet, like a bit of 
impressionist painting of the finer sort, it reveals ina flash all the pos- 
sibilities of the scene, The hero, Roberto Fenoglio, a man of wealth, 
position, and accomplishments, finds himself at the end of his resource es 
for entertainment or interest Nopelessly bored, he abandons himself 
to the drift of chance; and finds himself, in no longer space of time 
than from midnight to day light—where and how, the reader will thank 
us for not forestalling his pleasure in finding out for himself. 


Could a book be more agreeably recommended ? 
or justly ? one is constrained to believe, out of respect 
for the art of the genial writer. Here is another that 
as good-naturedly, and even more quickly, warns off 
the grateful reader: 


‘A Cruise Under Six Flags’ is a collection of chatty stories told 
by men of six different countries. They are not all quite new, but may 
give a briet hour of entertainment to readers not too exacting. 


It is plain, from what we have said of their origin, 
that book reviews differ widely in their value, as 
widely as truth and falsehood. We'know a veteran 
reviewer on the staff of 74e Nation who never writes a 
favorable opinion of a book without reading every 
page of it; but who often condemns from the read- 
ing of one page. The approbation of a conscientious 
critic is necessarily costly. His condemnation may 
be so easy and quick as to seem gratuitous. But 
a superficial critic, or an indifferent one, writes 
from a vague impression of a book, or even froma 
no more serious motive than to make a little ‘“ copy”’ 


and resources of the paper; and some opinion of | for the printer, with no sense of responsibility what- 
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ever for the effect of his writing. And the preponder- 
ance of worthless and misleading comments on books 
in the mass of so-called criticism renders the task of 
selection a voluminous if not a difficult one; too 
voluminous for the busy reader, and too hard for the 
majority of those who are not busy. We lack the 
resources for original criticism of seriousness and 
learning, such as we want to offer our readers. We 
satisfy our function by choosing out of current com- 
ments such as seem just and useful. 

Extracts from books, like reviews, afford clues, or 
not, to the character and quality of the books, accord- 
ing to the purpose and skill with which they are made. 
Some interesting and promising bit can be found in 
almost the dullest of books. One of the most effec- 
tive of advertisements is to publish such extracts ; but it 


isn't fair. On the contrary, a few lines of the begin- 


ning of a chapter, or subject, may afford a surer clue 
to the quality of an author than the most elaborate 


opinion of an anonymous critic. We make free use 
of quotations chosen for this very purpose. 


MY BOOKS. 


They dwell in the odour of camphor, 
They stand in a Sherraton shrine, 
They are ‘ warranted early editions,” 
These worshipful books of mine; 
In their cream-coloured ‘‘ Oxford vellum,” 
In their redolent ‘‘ crushed Levant,” 
With their delicate ‘‘ watered linings,” 
They are jewels of price, I grant ;— 
‘ Blind-tooled ” and ‘‘ morocco-jointed,” 
They have Zaehnsdorf’s daintiest dress, 
They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less :— 
For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 
The bulged andthe bruised oc/avos, 
The dear and the dumpy twelves,— 
Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 
And the worm-drilled Jesuits’ Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliere, 
And the Burton I bought for four-pence, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea'd,— 
For the others I never have opened, 
But those are the ones I read. 
AusTIN Dosson in Longman's Magazine. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


What posterity may say seems a thing of which no 
generation can justly judge, few things in the world 
being more remarkable than the way in which con- 
temporary judgments are annulled, the lofty abased, 
and the lowly exalted by the progress of time and the 
gradual consolidation of human opinion. But we feel 
well assured that the group of novels upon which Mr. 
Trollope’s fame chiefly rests will survive as one of the 
most complete and true pictures of English life in our 
age, from which our grandchildren may learn the 
fashion of our living. The Chronicles of Barset are 
more true to general English society than had they 
been devoted to those impassioned and tragical imper- 
sonations of human character which give a higher 
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poetic value to the works of one of Mr. Trollope’s 
contemporaries, or to those extraordinary renderings 
of a typical form of the lower life which have made 
the fortune of another, The extraordinary force of 
such portraiture as that of Rosamond in Middlemarch. 
or, in still higher lines, of Tito in Romola, detracts 
by its very grandeur from the proportions of the sur- 
rounding groups, which would be more than human 
were they all capable of such heroic treatment. In 
the same way, though with a wonderful difference, 
Sam Weller and Mrs. Gamp destroy the unity of any 
picture, by absorbing to themselves whenever they are 
present the attention of the reader, who takes up the 
books in which they appear, for them and not for any 
other qualities in the tale. Thus both on the higher 
and lower levels, these great writers, while furnishing 
what nobody but themselves could furnish, in the way 
of individual creation, are less fair and sound histori- 
ans of English life in the general than the man whose 
lesser genius produced no such intense light, but shed 
an equable illumination upon the secondary heights 
and hollows, and set before us one with another the 
great and small, the common and the noble, the beau- 
tiful and the homely, in subordination to the natural 
rules of perspective, and to those subduing and equal- 
izing influences which make it possible for us to live 
with each other, and tranquilly side by side to carry 
on our different threads of existence. Mr. Trollope 
is perhaps unrivalled for this general landscape, the 
level of real life, in which no one towers dispropor- 
tionately above his neighbors. We do not seek spe- 
cial scenes, or the development of special characters, 
when we return to the histories of the warden, the dean, 
or the doctor, but pursue our way well pleased about 
the Barchester streets, glad to meet a familiar face 
round every corner ; or set out intothe country to visit 
Archdeacon Grantley at his rectory, or poor Mr. Craw- 
ley in his poor parsonage, with an untiring interest in 
everything, and pleasant recognition of all we meet. 
It is altogether different from the interest, either tragic 
or comic, which makes us see one figure everywhere, 
and passes with a little impatience through the less 
important surroundings to get to the central interest. 
In Mr.Trollope’s books,the interest is diffused through- 
out all, it quickens here and slackens there with a 
genuine and natural fluctuation ; nobody will fail spe- 
cially to remark Mr. Harding's delicate old figure in 
the road, the delightful, energetic bustle of the arch- 
deacon, or that less excellent, because more conven- 
tional, but most popular of all, Mrs. Proudie, at the 
palace; but even their eminence does not make us at 
all indifferent to all the other innumerable human folk 
who inhabit the little episcopal town, and the fresh- 
breathing country with its muddy lanes and long dis- 
tances. Even Thackeray, with his finer and more 
powerful touch, has not done just the same for the 
history of the age; for all his dealings are with society, 
the modes of which are more artificial and its laws 
more continuous. Old Lady Kew is so real that we 
know the very sound of her voice, and regard her 
with a mixture of affection and abhorrence, which is 
more genuine than our sentiments towards many of 
our most familiar friends, but there is not very much 
distinction between that wonderful old figure, and the 
old baroness of the early Georgian age, whom we 
meet in The Virginians; the species continues for- 
ever. And such is to a certain extent the case with 
all expositions of that fine mixture of the artificial and 
the savage, of hungry human self-interest and ficti- 
tious restraint, which is called society. But Barches- 
ter is as entirely the England of our time as Bath in 
Northanger Abbey represents the England of Miss 
Austen's. The one picture is larger, not so delicate 
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as the other, and they are as different in sentimentas | 


in costume; but when the world is as far in advance 
of Trollope as we are now of Miss Austen, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that the little cathedral 
town, with its dignitaries, the country parsonages, the 
poor clergy, the little social circles all about, will form as 
important a contribution to the history of the time as 
hers is to that of the beginning of the century; and 
it is difficult to say more for a novelist.—Mrs. 
OLIPHANT in Good Words. 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


There was formerly a book called Oracles from the 
Poets, made for the purpose of telling fortunes; and 
one is often reminded of the evenings it used to 
enliven in the old days by the comparatively new 


invention of birthday books. We are equally curious | 


to see if these new selections of prose and verse are 
satisfactory expressions of our characters, and appro- 
priate to the day on which we celebrate our arrival in 
this sphere of existence; and nobody takes up one 
of these small volumes without looking to see what 
success it has in its personal allusions. It is impossi- 
ble to resist a feeling of pleasure at finding that the 
great author apparently had us in mind when he 
made a flattering remark, or an appreciative recogni- 
tion of some rare virtue. But aside from the personal 
* interest in birthday books, it is impossible to disguise 
the truth that most people read their George Eliot, 
their Longfellow and Dickens and Emerson, and even 
their Swedenborg, from birthday books and almanacs 
and calendars. It is vastly better than not reading 
them at all. These disconnected morsels may lead 
stray searchers after truth to follow the great masters 
and leaders more closely and reverently; and the 
hunger for this good food may become harder to 
satisfy, until the reader, after having tasted one sen- 
tence from an essay, is forced to rush to the nearest 
book-case, and embark upon a wild revel of reading 
the whole masterpicce.—Adantic Monthly. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 


We wish novels to present us a vision of a life pleas- 
anter than that which experience teaches us. You 
remember that we are told by Coleridge that, once on 
a time, 

** At Xanadu, did Kubla Khan 


Ast :tely pleasur:-house decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

| hrough caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.”’ 


Now George Eliot erects her “ pleasure-house’’ of 
romance by the side of the same sacred river. Still 
she is not content to exhibit its waters glittering in the 
sunshine, but with her intrepid imaginative analysis 
she forces us to follow the stream through all the deep 
caverns into which it pours until we reach the “ sun- 
less sea’’ into which it finally falls. The result is 
that we close every one of her great novels—Adam 
Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Middlemarch, Felix 
Holt, Daniel Deronda—with the sense of a strange, 
indefinable, profound spiritual sadness, as if we had 
gone deeper into the mysteries of human destiny 
than was for our good. The more thoroughly we 
appreciate her remarkable genius, the more we feel 
the subtle influence of this atmosphere of sadness. 
The moral is, as she presents it, that this world is not 
a p'ace where noble souls and tender hearts can com- 
fortably house themselves. Here, I think, we distin- 


guish the woman, as the experience of ages has made 
her, from the man. The great masculine creators 
and delineators of human character—Homer, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott, and the rest— 
cheer and invigorate us ever in the vivid representa- 
tions of our common humanity in its meanest, most 
stupid, most criminal forms. Now comes a woman, 
endowed not only with their large discourse of reason, 


| their tolerant view of life, and their intimate knowl- 


edge of the most obscure recesses of the human heart 
and brain, but with a portion of that rich imaginative 
humor.which softens the savageness of the serious 
side of life by a quick perception of its ludicrous side ; 
and the result of her survey of life is that she depresses 
the mind, while the men of genius animate it, and 
that she saddens the heart while they fill it with hope- 
fulness and joy.—ROBERT COLLYER. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By 
George Bancroft. The author’s last revision. 
Volume I., 8vo, pp. 619. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


The merits of Bancroft's History of the United States 
are so well known that little need be said of the new 
edition, the first volume of which, reaching to 1688, 
has just been published by Appleton & Co. in very 
handsome form, except to point out the changes 
since the revision of 1879. One of the most promi- 
nent is the introduction of a division into three parts, 
beginning respectively at 1492, 1660, and 1688. With 
each part begins a new numbering of the chapters, 
and the difference thus created between the editions is 
increased by the frequent separation of one chapier 
into two or three. ‘Ihus what was chapter two in 
1879 becomes chapter two, three, and four, in 1583, 
and what was chapter twenty-two becomes chapters 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen, of part second. In 
all, instead of twenty-seven chapters there are thirty- 
eight. These changes, together with that of the 
place of what was formerly chapter twenty-one, 
will make it very difficult to find passages referred 
to by other authors, especially as no account of 
these alterations is given in the preface. The total 
length is not increased, but rather diminished, since 
there are many omissions, for instance, of Captain 
John Smith's apocryphal adventures in Hungary, 
the evidence for which, coming solely from the hero 
himself, probably seems weaker than ever to Mr. 
Bancroft. Among passages which will not be missed 
was this about the Quaker martyrs: ‘They were 
like those weeds which were unsightly to the eyes, 
and which only when trampled give out precicus 
perfumes.’ Another expunged remark is that 
Episcopalianism ‘‘ separating itself from Protestant- 
ism could acknowledge no equa! except the Orthodox 
Greek Church and that of Rome.’ With these 
sentences have been rejected many whose meaning 
was given in the context, such curtailment being 
especially common at the beginning and end of 
chapters. The account of the character of James I. 
is greatly abridged, and made somewhat less severe, 
In the place of the charge that Oliver Cromwell's 
ruling motive was ambition, is the acknowledgment 
that in his foreign policy he was most certainly faith- 
ful to the interests of England. The notice of Luther 
is rewritten and enlarged, mainly by apt quotations 
of his own words. There has been less change 
in the accounts of American than of Eur pean 
matters, but the most important addition, any where, 
is that of two pages describing and praising Captain 
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Smith's government of Virginia. Often, when there 
appears to be an addition or omission, there is in 
reality only a transposition. 
changes may be attributed to greater maturity of 
judgment, rather than to discovery of new material, 
especially as no notice is taken of recent contro- 
versies ; for instance, whether Columbus really lies 
buried at Havana or San Domingo; whether the 
Pilgrims landed exactly on the day of the winter 
solstice, as is apparently Bancroft’s opinion, and 
whether ‘‘ The King’s Missive’’ was ever sent, as 
told by Whittier. 

Other changes aim simply at improvement of 
style. Thus the old editions say, ‘It was like laying 
out into entirely new streets a city that was already 
crowded with massive structures resting on firm 
foundations.” The last revision is, ‘‘It was like 
laying out into new streets a city already covered 
with massive structures.”” ‘‘The great master of 
speculative wisdom should have inculcated freedom 
of conscience; but for that he knew too little of 
religion,’ is changed to ‘‘The great master of 
speculative wisdom knew too little of religion to 
inculcate freedom of conscience.’’ This is Bacon, 
of whose contemporaries it was formerly said, 
“While the companions of their flight had with 
the most bitter intolerance been rejected by Denmark 
and Northern Germany, the English received in 
Switzerland the kindest welcome.”’ Nowitis, ‘‘While 
the Puritans who fled to Denmark and Northern 
Germany were rejected with the most bitter intoler- 
ance, those of them who repaired to Switzerland 
received the kindest welcome,"’ One particularly 
important change is that the dates, hitherto placed 
by themselves in little spaces at the edge of the page, 
are now incorporated with the letter-press, which 


thus becomes not only more neat in appearance, but 


more clear in meaning. Among minor alterations is 
that of Toscanella to Toscanelli. The pages formerly 
headed Virginia after the Restoration are now 
entitled Virginia's Reward for Loyalty; the 
chapter hitherto called The English in New Eng- 
land and the Natives is now New England and its 
Red Men; and instead of James II. Consolidates 
the Northern Colonies, stands  Despotism of 
James Il. in the Northern Colonies. On the whole, 
this history has been much improved, though the 
renumbering of the chapters must be regretted. The 
volumes are printed in the stately octavo style of the 
first edition, which seems more appropriate to such a 
standard work than the cheaper form of the other 
revision.—Boston Advertiser. 


RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 


RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WoRLD. By 
George Rawlinson, author of The Five Great 
Monarchies, etc. 12mo, pp. 249. Sold by john 
Wanamaker, 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE 


A little book, which contains a great deal of interest- 
ing information in a compact and attractive form, 
is offsred us under the name of The Religions 
of the Ancient World, by George Rawlinson. 
Except within the special province of Persian and 
Chaldean research, the author would lay no claim 
to the credit and the conquests of independent 
study, but in other branches of the wide subject he 
essays to treat he has had recourse to high authorities, 
to whom we observethat he frankly acknowledges his 
indebtedness, both in the preface and in the body of the 
work. It may, indeed, be thought in certain cases 
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that he might have profitably enlarged the circle of 
his reading. Thus, in the chapter on the Egyptian 
religion Prof. Rawlinson relies almost exclusively on 
Wilkinson and Birch, and gives no hint of acquaint- 
ance with the German, French, and English archzolo- 
gists who during the last few years have shed fresh 
light on many important questions connected with the 
theme. Nor does he seem to have consulted in pre- 
paring the chapter on the Iranian religion the valuable 
contributions to our means of estimating the Zend- 
Avesta presented in the series of sacred books of the 
East, edited by Max Miiller. But, as we have inti- 
mated, this book is not intended for the student. and 
should not be criticised from a scientific point. Itisa 
well-timed and meritorious attempt to popularize the 
main results of modern investigation in the field of 
comparative religion and mythology.—M™. Y. Sun. 


PERICLES AND THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 


PERICLES, PRINCE OF TyRE._ Rolfe's edition. 
Square 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 56 
cents; by mail, 63 cents. 


Two Nosie_ KINSMEN.  Rolfe’s edition. 
Square 16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 56 
cents; by mail, 63 cents. ‘ 


THE 


The last two installments of Mr. William J. Rolfe’s 
edition of Shakespeare open a wide field of critical 
discussion, and suggest the famous line of the 
poet, 

“And the Chancellor said ‘ I doubt,’ ”’ 


That more hands than one are clearly visible in 
these plays is the feeling of every reader of poetry, 
even the most uncritical, but precisely where the 
hand of the Master began and left off in each is by 
no means clear, even to those who have studied him 
most deeply. Mr. F. G. Fleay is of opinion that the 
two hands that worked with or after Shakespeare's in 
Pericles were those those of George Wilkins and W. 
Rowley. Mr. F. J. Furnivall thinks that Shakespeare 
wrote the last three acts, less the brothel scenes and 
the Gower scenes in them, and states that the Laureate 
entertained the same belief. He gives the substance 
of a conversation which took place between the 
Laureate and himself about Pericles, which he had to 
confess he had not read at that time, as some friends 
whom he considered good judges had told him it was 
very doubtful whether Shakespeare wrote any of it. 
‘““Mr. Tennyson answered, ‘Oh! that won't do. He 
wrote all the part relating to the birth and recovery 
of Marina, and the recovery of Thais. I settled that 
long ago. Come up-stairs, and I'll read it to you.’ 
Up-stairs to the smoking,room in Seamore Place we 
went, and there I had the rare treat of hearing the 
poet read in his deep voice—with an occasional 
triumphant ‘Isn't /Za¢ Shakespeare?’ and ‘What do 
you think of that?’ and a few comments—the 
genuine parts of Pericles. I need not tell you how I 
enjoyed the reading, or how quick and sincere my 
conviction of the genuineness of the part was."’ The 
question of the authorship ot Pericles may now, we 
suppose, be considered settled, for the author of The 
Promise of May has solemnly declared, “I settled 
that long ago.’’ The Shakespearean parts of The 
Two Noble Kinsmen were also settled long ago, but 
strange to say they are still in doubt. Fifty years ago 
Coleridge scarcely retained a doubt as to the first acts 
having been written by Shakespeare, but when he 
bethought him of the harshness of many passages 





therein, a harshness unrelieved by any lyrical inter- | 


breathings, and still more the want of profundity in 


the thoughts, he was kept from an absolute decision. | A History OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Prof. William Spalding, of Edinburgh, was quite 
positive about the Shakespearean portions of the 
play in 1833, but after fourteen years’ reflection he 
came to the conclusion that his share in this play is 
really insoiuble. And such is practically the conclu- 
sion ot Mr. Rolfe, who says: ‘‘ Shakespeare appears 
to have had a share in the play, but it is impossible 
to decide just what it was or how it came about. If 
he and Fletcher worked together, as they perhaps 
did, on Henry VIII., the date of its composition can- 
not be far from 1612; but though the metrical analy- 
sis tends to confirm the date, the weightier internal 
evidence is against it. Even in his letter Spalding 
admts that in* characterization, ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
special excellence,” the play is weak. In this respect 
it reminds us of his earliest rather than his latest 
work. If it really belongs to the period of The Tem- 
pestand The Winter's Tale and Henry VIII., we see 
no alternative but to suppose (with Dyce, Furnivall 
and others) that the Shakespearean part has been 
more or less worked over by Fletcher, and woefully 
marred by the operation.” —W. Y. Mail. 


HUNT’S TALKS ON ART. 


W. M. Hunt's TALKS ON ART. Second series. Com- 
piled by Helen M. Knowlton. 8vo, paper covers, 
pp. 95. Sold by John Wanamaker, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

It is easy to see, in his Talks on Art, why the late Mr. 

William M. Hunt has hadso much influence on what 

may be called the New England school of art. He 

told his pupils just what they wished to hear, and dis- 
cuss, and doubt, and put in practice; that expression 
is more than form, that they should not worry (though 
he worried himself to death), that painting is an affair 
of the heart, and that painters are superior to all other 
mortals, critics especially. All these things are true— 
even the last. They are true enough to serve as the 
foundation of the only living art we have; and yetit 
need not be said that they are only half-truths. But 
whoever concerns himself about American art of the 
present day should have these two volumes in his 
library. There is no sentence in them that is not 
interesting ; they are very amusing, and at times very 


"es 
wise.— The Critic. 


ART DIRECTORY AND YEAR BOOK. 


THE UNITED STATES ART DIRECTORY AND YEAR 
Book; a Guide Book for Artists, Art Students, 


and Travelers. Compiled by S. R. Koehler. 

8vo, paper covers. Sold by John Wanamaker, 

40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
The compiler of this much needed and in every way 
satisfactory publication is to be congratulated on the 
variety, authenticity and useful character of the infor- 
mation given. It embraces everything pertaining to 
art in this country which is worthy of note. A detailed 
enumeration is given of the academies, art schools, 
decorative art societies and art clubs, with the names 
of officers and instructors, objects for which each is 
carried on, method of work, price of tuition. There 
is also an art teachers’ directory, a catalogue of the 
art books published during last year, list of art 
journals. A department is also devoted to necrology. 
Whether regarded merely as a record of art inter- 
ests Of the country or as a work of reference, the 
Art Directory is alike valuable and interesting.— The 
Art Interchange. 
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ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


From the 
French of Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
Translated and edited by Walter Armstrong, 
B. A. 2 volumes, illustrated, 8vo, pp. 870. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, $11.50; by mail, $12.00. 


The original of this fine work is hardly complete in 


' numbers to subscribers before a translation appears 


in two handsome volumes, large octavo. We may 
infer that the text is chiefly due to M. Georges Perrot, 
Professor in the Faculty of Letters and Member of the 
French Institute, while it is evident that the archzol- 
ogy, and more especially the architectural parts of the 
work, should be placed to the credit of M. Charles 
Chipiez. The joint efforts are such that students of 
Egyptology will be likely to enjoy the setting given to 
new and old established facts, while students of art 
will welcome the book as much for its literary merits 
as its instructiveness. Architects, however, more than 
any other class of readers, will be able to appreciate 
the care and penetration that have presided over its 
writing. The whole of Vol. I. is given up to a minute, 
and yet by no means technical, account of the mar- 
vels of Egyptian architecture, whether ‘‘s¢pulchral”’ 
or ‘‘sacred,”’ for such are the distinctions, not very 
obvious in themselves, which the writers choose to 
make. Vol. II. discusses civil and military architec- 
ture methods of construction, the Egyptian architec- 
tural ‘“‘orders,” secondary forms and details, the illu- 


mination of the temples, obelisks, the profession of 


| architect in old Egypt. 


About half this volume is 
given up to Egyptian sculpture, painting, and indus- 
trial arts. Why so much space should be given to 
architecture is hardly to be wondered at. Aside from 


| the fact that M. Chipiez follows architecture as a pro- 


fession and would be apt to write best and at greatest 


| length on his particular subject, architecture is the 


great feature of Egyptian art. Careful investigators 
draft and measure the pyramids, examine their site, 
their size, the remnants of the interior walls of their 
passages, and pronounce the Egyptians the greatest 
nation for architecture of which the world has record. 
The latest examiners find that every sort of architec- 
tural peculiarity which used to be consid red the dis- 
tinguishing badge of later civilizations had and has 
its prototype in Egypt. The round arch and the vault 
are examples. MM. Perrot and Chipiez block in the 
history of this great art in Egypt with its subsidiary 
forms, at first broadly, then with greater minuteness 
of detail. Their work has been so satisfactory to pro- 
fessed antiquarians that a German translation was 
made by Prof. Georg Ebers, and the popular side of 
the book was so evident from the first that its publi- 
cation in English as well as German was eagerly com- 
peted for. The translation which appears in London 
and New York has all the illustrations in plate and 
wood-cut of the original and an appendix giving an 
account of the most famous discovery in Egypt in 
later years, that of the royal mummies at Thebes. 
M. Perrot does well to pont out the failure of 
almost all the histories of antiquity to give adequate 
notice of the finearts. As far as Greece is concerned 
he says the only history which betrays any deep study 
of Greek art and treats it with taste and competence is 
that of Ernest Curtius; as for Mr. Grote, he has 
neither a theoretic knowledge of art nor a feeling for 
it. Here and there, where he cannot avoid it, he 
alludes to the question, but in the fewest and driest 
phrases possible. And yet Greece without its archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters is hardly Greece at all. 
Where is there, he asks, either in England, in France, 
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or in Germany a single work which retraces in suffi- 
cient detail the whole history of antique art from its 
origin to its final decadence, down to the epoch when 
Christianity and the barbaric invasions put an end to 
the ancient forms of civilization? It is M. Perrot’s 
intention to write a series of books on Pheenician, 
Greek, and other national arts, of which this forms 
the first, since in his opinion the Egyptian antedates 
the Chaldean civilization. No mention of this inten- 
tion appears on the title-page of the translation, per- 
haps because, while the work is complete in itself, its 
reception in England and the United States will decide 
whether the later volumes are to be brought out in 
English dress. He does not consider prehistoric art, 
for the very good reason that his canvas is broad 
enough as it is; besides, the field is still so chaotic, 
there is so little that is sure about the ‘ paleolithic”’ 
and “ neolithic’’ epochs that M. Perrot wisely declines 
the task. With much less reason he puts aside the 
arts of India, China, and Japan, and expends some 
energy in explaining why they do not seem to him to 
enter into the limits of his history. All the better, the 
reader will cry. Without doubt the field left to traverse 
is big enough to tax the utmost energy of any one or 
two savants, and by limiting their aim it is likely that 
they will only improve their matter. The plan of the 
history so brilliantly inaugurated by MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez occurred to the former when M. Wallon was 
in power and gave him the chair of classic arche- 
ology at the Sorbonne. Ifa fault is to be found with 
his writing, it is that he is somewhat diffuse when the 
great length of his work is considered. Of course, 
for a popular, as well as learned, work like this, which 
appears in its French form in subscribers’ parts, it is 
well to avoid a dry, pedantic style bristling with hard 
facts. But the opposite tendency should also be 
guarded against. The introduction itself, full of infor- 
mation as it is, and valuable for its chronological sur- 
vey of archzology during the last 100 years, would 
gain by being somewhat condensed. Otherwise, 
there is no danger of error in stating that no other 
work fills as well as this the need of a full and criti- 
cal history of the art and architecture of ancient 
Egypt.— Aew York Times. 


MEN AND MANNERS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


FIGURES OF THE PAST FROM THE LEAVES OF OLD 
JourNnats. By Josiah Quincy (class of 1821, 
Harvard College). 8vo, pp. 404. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.15 ; by mail, $1.30. 


It was only a few weeks ago that the venerable hand 
that wrote this book dropped the pen forever and 
was shut away “ within the House of Sleep.’ With 
the genial Quincy, the son of the second Mayor of 
Boston, died the last chronicler of the time when that 
city was nearly a week distant from New York; 
when politicians were men of learning, skilled in 
manners and lofty in rhetoric; when knee-breeches 
were still worn and powder had but just gone out—a 
time when money-getting was less an end than a 
means. Strangely youthful after all seems the 
Republic when we realize that the writer who has so 
lately left us was a protegé of President John Adams, 
and that one of the friends of his young manhood 
was the trim and agreeable lawyer who called 
Washington ‘Uncle George"’ and had exchanged 
many a joke. with that august personage. Mr. 
Quincy's delightful reminisceices bring freshly before 
our eyes the early years of the century and the men 
who then made American history,—and bring them 
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with a humor, a kindliness and a manly delicacy that 
are irresistible. He has proved that a diarist can be 
captivating without being cruel, that the courtesy and 
well-bred reticence which a gentleman observes in 
conversation may be observed as well in his diary 
without spoiling the wit or picturesqueness of his 
record. ‘There is an old-fashioned grace about this 
little bsok--a blending of simplicity, dignity and 
humor that gives it a mellow charm. It is the work 
of a man who loved Addison and Dick Steele and 
Harry Fielding; who knew something, moreover, of 
the classics, and all whose early associations were as 
learned and refined as Puritan Massachusetts could 
offer. 

There is not a dull page in this little volume, and 
no part of it could justly have been omitted. It will 
attract and attach the most blasé reader, and never 
more engagingly than when it reveals the mellow 
humor and wholesome nature of its author, a courtly 
Boston gentleman of the genuine Old School.—W. Y. 


Tribune. 


THE 
EMERSON AND CARLYLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 1834 to 1872. Edited 
by Charles Eliot Norton. 2 volumes, i2mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.30. 

‘What a hope is in that ever-young heart, cheerful, 
heathful as the morning !"’ writes Carlyle to Emerson 
in 1838. ‘As for me, you have no conception what a 
crabbed, sulky piece of sorrow and dyspepsia I am 
grown ; and growing if I do not draw bridle.”’ In the 
two volumes of correspondence of Carlyle and Emer- 
son edited by Charles Eliot Norton, this contrast drawn 
by the testy Scotchman is throughout sharply defined. 
The American writes himself down in a double sense 
a Man of Concord; the balance, the harmony, the 
loving and limpid serenity of his nature and intellect 
are revealed in every paragraph. As plainly is set 
forth in the letters he received the gusty, somewhat 
vain and often selfish temper of that atrabilarian his 
correspondent. There is hardly a letter from Carlyle 
which has not its complaint; there are many letters 
which are masses of complaint, of fierce invective 
against “‘gigmanity"’ and the like, of dissatisfaction 
with his life and its surroundings. Warm as sunshine, 
fresh as the sweet air of May is the atmosphere of 

Emerson's epistles. He often writes of himself and 
his work to be sure, but the dominant expression is 
ever that of interest in the personality, the work and 
the welfare of his correspondent. In not a few of 
Carlyle’s letters, on the contrary, the burden is ‘‘I,”’ 
“7,” “1’’—may-hap ‘‘Ay de mi!”’ 

In the earlier portion of the correspondence 
Carlyle’s key-note was apparently ‘‘ We two against 
the world ; ’ and his wife had her own littlé sympathy 
with this idea. ‘‘I read all that you write,’’she says, 
to Emerson, ‘‘ with an interest which I feel in no 
other writing but my husband's—or it were nearer 
the truth to say there is no other writing of living 
men but yours and his that I cam read.” 

Excellent portraits of Carlyle and Emerson are 
given in these volumes, and display as clearly as do 
their letters the widely differing natures of the men. 
The correspondence has been edited discreetly and 
with defined taste, and will be for long a source of 
enjoyment and of discussion to students of character 
and literature—M. V. 7ribune. 


THE 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


THE LIFE AND STRANGE SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF ROBINSON CRUSOE OF YORK, MARINER, AS 
RELATED BY HIMSELF. By Daniel De Foe. 
Being a facsimile reprint of the first edition pub- 
lished in 1719. With an introduction by Austin 
Dobson. 12mo, pp. 364. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $3.50; by mail, 3.65. 

The Defoe section occupies two folio volumes of the 

British Museum catalogue, and the various editions of 

Robinson Crusoe would of themselves represent the 

number of volumes contained in a fair-sized library. 

The first edition of the first part of Kobinson Crusoe 

was published early in 1719 by W. Taylor, at the 

Ship, in Paternoster Row, about the time that the first 

Thomas Longman, the founder of the great publish- 

ing house, was learning his business. A facsimile of 

this first edition has just been issued by Mr. Elliot 

Stock, and in size, type, and color of the paper, is as 

nearly like the original as could be desired. A short 


preface by Mr. Austin Dobson recapitulates the chief | 


facts in connection with the history of the work, 

The first part of Robinson Crusoe found its way 
into immediate favor. Its full title was as follows : 
The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who lived Eight 
and twenty Years all alone in an uninhabited island 
on the coast of America, near the mouth of the Great 
River Oroonoque; having been cast on shore by ship- 
wreck, wherein all the men perished but himself. 
With an Account how he was at last as strangely 
deliver'd by Pyrates. The second part, or, rather, as 


it was titled, The Farther Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, appeared in August of the same year, and was 


followed, in 1720, by Serious Reflections during the 
Life and Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
Copies of the latter are now rarely to be met with, and 


are chiefly notable as being prefaced by A Map of | 
the World, on which is Delineated the Voyages of | 


Robinson Crusoe. During the year 1719, no fewer 
than four editions were published by Taylor, three in 
two volumes 8vo, and an abridgment in 12mo; and it 
has been stated that, within forty years from the issue 
of the first edition, forty-one separate editions 
appeared, in addition to fifteen imitations. 


The manner and date of the first appearance of | 


Robinson Crusoe has been a matter of dispute. Mr. 
Austin Dobson says that it first appeared in book 
form, and was published on the 25th April, 1719. 
Dibdin, on the contrary, says that its first appearance 
was in the pages of Zhe Original London Post, or 
Heathcote's Jntelligencer, from No. 125 f& No. 289 
inclusive, the latter dated October 7, 1719. If The 
Post was a daily, and No. 289 was dated October 7, 
counting backwards and allowing for Sundays would 
give March 29 as the date of Nd. 125. If, therefore, 
Dibdin is right in his date of No. 289, and Mr. Dobson 
right in his date of the appearance of the volume, it is 
clear that some portion of the story must have 
appeared in Zhe Post before the book was published. 
The matter is perhaps of no great moment, but Mr. 
Dobson has thought it necessary to give most posi- 
tively the date of first appearance, and also to assert 
that the work did not appear in Zhe Fost until after- 
wards; but he does not state what foundation he has 
for either assertion. We have ourselves endeavored 
to test Dibdin's statement, but have been unable to 
find a copy of The Original London Post of the dates 
mentioned. The earliest number contained in the 
British ‘Museum is No. 801, which is dated January 20, 
1824, and from that date, at least, it seems to have 
been published only three times a week. If uniformly 
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issued at this interval, No. 125 would have appeared 
some time in 1718, a whole year before the date of the 
volume. 

Another subject of much curious enquiry has been 
the source whence Defoe obtained his materials for 
Robinson Crusoe. It has been generally accepted 
that the narrative of Alexander Selkirk suggested the 
idea which Defoe elaborated. Several contemporary 
accounts seem to have been published of Selkirk’s 
adventures. The title of what is considered to be 
the genuine narrative is Providence Displayed; or, 
A very surprising account of one Mr. Alexander 
Selkirk, Master of a Merchant-Man called The Cinque 
Ports, who, dreaming that the ship would soon after 
be lost, he desired to be left on a desolate island in the 
South Seas, where he lived four years and four months 
without seeing the face of man. It contains 12 pp. 
4to, and was printed in 1712, and will be found in the 
Harleian Miscellany,Vel. 5, p. 429 ed., 4to 1810. The 
narratives of Selkirk have been reprinted many times, 
but the British Museum does not contain any of the 
originals. The prototype of Defoe's hero, according 
to another theory, was Peter Serrano, a Spanish sea- 
man, who, in the sixteenth century, was shipwrecked 
and lived alone for several years on an island in the 
Caribbean Sea, not far from the mouth of the Orinoco. 
Serrano’s history is given in Garcilasso de la Vega's 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, a translation of which 
by Sir Paul Ricaut was published in folio by Christo- 
pher Wilkinson, at the Black Boy over against St. 
Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street, in 1688. 

Mr. Elliot Stock deserves great credit for the publi- 
cation of the curious reprints which he seems to have 
adopted as his specialty. Those already issued by 
him are full of interest to the collector, and as first 
editions are beyond the reach of the multitude, many 
persons will be glad to obtain, at a moderate price, a 
facsimile of the first edition of so famous a book as 
Robinson Crusoe.—London Bookseller. 


ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
Classified and arranged to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas and assist in literary composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget. New edition enlarged and 
improved, and with a full index. 12mo, pp. 690. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


This standard work of reference hardly needs com- 
mendation or description, for its usefulness is already 
well known, and it is to be found among the reference 
books of almost every well-regulated library. It is 
much more than a mere book of synonyms, possess- 
ing certain features that are unique, and among books 
of this kind it is without acompetitor. Thewords are 
arranged alphabetically and also in groups according 
to subjects, the groups being arranged in parallel col- 
umns so as to bring opposite and correlative ideas into 
immediate contrast, thus securing all the advantages 
of antithesis. Each group contains, in addition to the 
usual list of synonyms, words and phrases, a large 
number of pithy and popular sayings, proverbial 
expressions and quotable epigrams, thus furnishing 
a storehouse of material always it hand from which 
to enrich one’s vocabulary. Words and phrases are 
borrowed liberally from other languages, especially 
the Latin and the French. Any one not endowed 


THESAURUS OF 


| with the gift of speech by a special dispensation will 


find the book, after a brief acquaintance, to be an 
invaluable aid which should always be kept within 


| easy consulting distance.—L£c/lectic Magazine. 
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OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.— 


For the clergy of all denominations. Volume II. 
of the Clerical Library. 12mo, pp. 292. Sold by 


John Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. - 


We have never been very strongly impressed with 
the value of homiletic outlines. Skeletons are not 
beings, nor are they even pictures of persons. The 
life went out of them before they became skeletons. 
They are dead things at best. But we desire to say 
a good word for these ‘‘outlines.”” They are much 
fuller than those contained in the first volume in The 
Clerical Library Series, and, in several cases, one can 
gather from them a comparatively adequate idea of 
what the sermon originally was. It is the most satis- 
fying volume of the kind we have seen for a long 
while. It contains sketches, we should say, rather 
than outlines, of discourses from nearly seventy-five 
different preachers, all of them of prominent reputa- 
tion, and some of them men of the highest ability. 
Nearly all the authors are still living. Among them 
will be found the names of the Bishops Alexander, 
Bickersteth, Magee, Lightfoot, Tait and Temple, 
Canon Liddon, Dean Church, Dr. Vaughn, Phillips 
Brooks, and scores of others equally famous.— 7he 
Churchman. 


GESTA CHRISTI. 


GeEsTA CHRISTI; OR, A History OF HUMAN PRO- 
GRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY. By Charles Loring 
Brace. 8vo, pp. 496. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


Mr. Brace investigates the influence of Christianity 
on the practices, customs, laws, and morals of the 
Roman period, the middle ages, and the modern 
period. In this survey he considers the Roman period 
in relation to the effects produced upon paternal 
power, the position of woman, personal purity and 
marriage, slavery, slaves in cruel and _ licentious 
sports, exposure of children, provisions for humane 
reform and improvements, distribution of property. 
In his review of the middle ages he notices the posi- 
tion of woman under the German tribes, personal 
feuds and private wars, private war and peace of 
God ; arbitration, wager of battle and ordeal, torture, 
the stranger's rights, the wrecker’s right an@ piracy, 
Charlemagne’s Capitulaires, Anglo Saxon law, educa- 
tion in the middle ages, serfdom and slavery, chivalry. 
Under the modern period Mr. Brace discusses the 
position of woman under modern influences, divorce, 
degradation of woman, international law, arbitration, 
slave-trade and slavery in modern times, modern 
serfdom, the duel, prison reform and _ charities, 
co-operation and pauperism, free trade, humanity, 
liberal government, intemperance, persecution, human 
progress among non-Christian people, objections, 
reforms begun, the future of mankind under Christi- 
anity. In an appendix ancient Hungarian legislation 
is briefly noticed. At the close of the volume there is 
a good index. The whole work is very instructive. 
It evinces a spirit of candor and fairness throughout, 
and ought to serve as an antidote to some serious 
errors that are industriously propagated. The inves- 
tigations of the author are learned and may, in gene- 
ral, be relied on as worthy of confidence. He writes 
not as a partisan, but as a thoughtful, discriminating 
historian.— Chicago Tribune. 
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PAGE, SQUIRE, AND KNIGHT. 


PAGE, SQUIRE, AND KNIGHT. A Romance of the 
Days of Chivalry. Edited by W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 12mo, pp. 326. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


Page, Squire, and Knight [is] addressed to the taste 
of those youthful readers who have put away childish 
things and take an interest in historical realities. Its 
scene is laid in Aquitaine, in Southern France, in the 
later years of Henry II. of England, during the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. Under the guise of a 
story of the career of a brave and loyal youth, glowing 
sketches are given of the rebellion of Henry's sons 
and of the war that was waged by them in the prov- 
ince of Aquitaine, with the connivance and aid of 
Lewis of France, against the authority of their father ; 
and incorporated in these sketches are faithful and 
animated descriptions of many interesting aspects of 
the times at the juncture when feudalism and chiv- 
alry began to fade away in the strong light of modern 
civilization and its institutions. The tale depicts 
both the poetical and the prosaic sides of feudalism 
and chivalry—their loyality and devotion, their gen- 
erous courage and fine humanity, their pageantry and 
romance, and their dark lines of cruelty and oppres- 
sion ; but its interest is principally concentrated upon 
the progress of its youthful hero through all the stages 
of training from varlet to page, from page to squire, 
and from squire to knight. His experiences comprise 
a succession of stirring adventures so arranged as to 
give a spirited picture of the manners and customs of 
the age—in castle and camp, in the family of the noble 
and the cottage of the retainer, at the banquet, the 
joust, the tournament, the ambuscade, the siege and 
the battle—and to present a comprehensive view of 
all the relations of feudal life and the usages of chiv- 
alry.—Harfper’s Magazine. 


TWO HOME BOOKS. 


THE HOME NEEDLE. By Ella Rodman Church. 12mo, 
pp. 128. HOME Occupations. By Janet E. Runtz 
Rees. 12mo, pp. 155. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
each 48 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

To our thinking, no one of the series of Home Books is 
so much to be commendedas either of the two before us. 
The first is an intelligible and simple manual from 
which to learn all the kinds of sewing which are essen- 
tial to make a family comfortable and a home attrac- 
tive. Not dress-making only, but the house-linen 
and the mending basket receive due attention. The 
sensible comments scattered through it are a needed 
corrective for the mistaken notion, unhappily gaining 
ground, that the sewing-machine is to supplant the 
old ‘‘home needle.’”’ Undoubtedly, it lessens the 
number of hours to be spént over long seams, but no 
machine can finish, and, besides, machine sewing is 
only too apt to make the worker careless and slack 
about the finishing. Every woman should know 
practically how to sew, if for no other purpose than 
to gain a rational idea of what should be expected of 
seamstresses and such work-people. 

Home Occupations brings arefreshing memory of 
an older time when it was permissible to enjoy a thing 
because it was pretty, without painful questionings as 
to sincerity or high art. The Possibilities of Tissue 
Paper, and What Can Be Done with Beads, may be 
suggestions horrifying to those initiated in the mys- 
teries of current taste, but the craze for ceramics and 
crewels implies well-filled purses, while bright leaves 
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and nutshells are to be had for the’seeking, and there 
are plain folk, and gentle folk withal, who can find 
much pleasure in the dainty and inexpensive devices 
with which the book is filled. 

The writer has very successfully carried out her 
purpose, which was, not to suggest definite plans or 
rules for regular employment, but to find pleasant 
ways of filling hours not spent in the active pursuit 
either of business or amusement. With all our ever- 
increasing desire to acquire ‘‘accomplishments,”’ there 
must be a great many persons who never attain 
excellence either in music or painting, while there are 
others to whom the leisure for such employments 
comes too late in life for them ever to gain technical 
skill. To all such the making of pretty things which 
need only patience and natural cleverness is a delight- 
ful resource,*and this book to them will be most 
helpful. Two chapters might easily lead to actual scien- 
tific study. From the Preservation of Flowers, Grasses, 
and Seaweeds, to the study of their structure and 
habits is but a step. (May we add in passing that 
botany is the one natural science which no girl should 
fail to study? Of nothing is it more true that the 
delight of youth will be the solace of age.) Amateur 
Photography is almost sure to teach something of 
chemistry, and to develop somewhat of artistic taste. 
It is strange we have beenso long in coming to it. It 
is five and twenty years since Claude Mellot under- 
took it, in Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. One use of it 
does not appear to have occurred to the writer, though 
it is as simple as it is valuable—the copying of prints or 
drawings not otherwise to be obtained. There lies 
before us a photograph of a map of the Scotch lakes 
taken ten years ago from a then rare book. A large 
class in a high school who were reading the Lady of 
the Lake were supplied with copies that cost practi- 


cally nothing.—/. Y. Evening Post. 


PORTIA. 


PorTIA ; OR, By PAssions ROCKED. By the Duchess 
(Mrs. Maggie Argels). Sold by John Wanamaker. 
16mo, cloth, 95 cents; paper covers, 25 cents; 
by mail, 5 cents extra. Seaside Library edition, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


The novels with which the author of Molly Bawn 


beguiles a gloomy world are veritable enfanis gatés of 


fiction, as amusing in their absurdity and as irrespon- 
sible in their ignorance both of the grammar of art 
and the art of grammar as can well be. The author 
possesses one genuine gift,—that of gayety. Her 
books introduce us to a world upside down,—a world 
in which everybody is in society, though nobody 
appears to be grown up,—where everybody is slangy 
without being vulgar, and where, in spite of gorgeous 
raiment, scandal, and other signs of an effete civiliza- 
tion, the prevailing tone is that of good humor and 
good feeling. Nor is this gayety short-lived. Many 
a talent shows signs of wear or flags at the very 
beginning of its race; but each new novel by the 
author of Molly Bawn exhibits the same diverting 
qualities as its predecessor. Plot is hardly the author's 
strong point. When she introduces a mystery, as in 
the present book, it stands with its boots in full view, 
to the detriment of our wonder when, at the proper 
moment, the curtain is drawn aside. Neither can 
style be called her forte, though her productions are 
written in a manner all her own, and the descriptions 
are no. more borrowed from other books than they are 
copied from nature. We are inclined to think that 
she excels chiefly in conversation, if that name can be 


applied to a light dialogue in which the badinage of 
very young men and maidens and the little catchwords 
and slang phrases of the day are happily reproduced 
or invented. The desperate quarrel of two lovers 
over a box of chocolate-cream is an episode in the 
writer's best vein, and we would willingly have par- 
doned her if she had chosen to make it the leading 
event of the book, instead of striving after real tragedy 
with a result most unreal. To give an idea of the 
extreme youth of all her dramatis persone, we need 
only say that they are at the age which thinks nothing 
of passing the night on the damp grass in ball-dresses 
and pumps, of choosing a stone bench out of doors 
as a spot for prolonged love-making at Christmas- 
time, or of reclining for conversation on the banks of 
an ice-pond. It is with a shudder that we read of these 
things. We look anxiously for some disastrous 
results; but nobody has a brain-fever,—the malady 
to which the heroes and heroines of fiction are most 
subject,—the dialogue shows no indications of sore 
throat, and the handkerchief is taken out only to wipe 
the weeping eyes. Verily, youth is a miracle.—Zzf- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 


THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; OR, WINNING HIS 
Spurs. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 12mo, 
pp. 440. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1. ; by 
mail, $1.22. 


We have had no better pictures of life at the mili- 
tary stations on the Pacific slopes than are given in 
The Colonel’s Daughter. This remark, however, we 
intend to apply to only the minor incidents, the setting 
of the story. It is possible that the writer has actual 
facts to justify his plot, but one would be sorry to 
believe that such a world of petty schemings and trivial 
jealousies is often to be found. Again, it is difficult to 
believe that a woman so repulsively coarse and mean 
as the Colonel’s wife could be the mother of such a 
daughter. As between hero and heroine, we have 
another proof that, in novels, at least, the idea of woo- 
ing a lady is going out of fashion. Over and over again 
we have a noble pair in fact madly in love, but giving 
no sign to the world or to each other. He turns 
deadly pale, or his lips quiver under his mustache, 
and next time she turns deep crimson or rushes off to 
bathe her pillow in tears. Suddenly he is wounded 
or she falls ill, and then it all comes out, One story 
that we have recently seen goes further than this, for 
the hero is quite drowned without any dénouement. 
Another fashion in plots that we notice is that the 
heroine may have several lovers, may even be affi- 
anced more than once, but in the end is won by some 
one who, to borrow a familiar phrase, has not been in 
the running at all. It may be the am? d’enfance or 
the kind paternal friend who is successful at last. 
But such books are likely to fail of a second reading, 
unless they have very decided merit apart from the 
plot, for the reader ‘feels defrauded of his sympathy. 
— The Nation. 


Ah, March! 
We know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threats, 
And, out of sight, art nursing April’s violets ! 
HELEN HUNT 
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ON THE DESERT. 


DESERT. With a brief review of Recent 
Events in Europe. By Henry M. Field, D.D., 
author of From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THI 


rHE FIRST DAY ON THE 


But we had a day's work before us, and now 
up as we saw our trainapproaching. It halted 
in front of us, and the camels knelt down in the soft, 
warm sand for us to mount, and when they rose up, 
we were fairly launched on the desert. 

lo the left is a chain of low hills, which forms part 
of the escarpment, bounding lke a wall the vast 
upland of the Great and Wilderness, which 
we were afterwards to traverse, and which we found 
to be indeed aland of desolation. Between these hills 
and the Red Sea stretches the desert, into which the 
traveller plunges as soon as he leaves the Wells of 
Moses. radual approach, by which he 
vet accustomed to his new e xperience As the 
sailor puts out from the landinto the so the 
traveller is instantly at sea in the billowy ocean 
of sand. And how did it this first dash into 
the desert ? Che first were of glare and 
heat. The heat was melting, the glare 
The sun beat down upon us ; in 
Turn which I would, the 
and the earth beneath a fiery 
sight of the sea ra oO sugges 1 ot 
rather the 
blazing sun, 
the waters of the earth. \s we sw 
sands, | litth. do 
home at ease’’ know of. the 
travel! \fter an hour or two, it began to gré 
rather mor and fearing lest I should dis 
if this heat continued all etree: I turned 
meekly to the dragoman, and asked ‘ Yohanna, hov 
long this sort of thing ?’ Phirty 
days,” 
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ART AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE. 


ART AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE, Six Lectures 
By Lucy Crane. Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 292. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.60; by mail, $1.75 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tam sensible that the title of my Lectures will have 
been likely to produce a variety of expectations in the 
mind of my intending hearers, and perhaps will lead 
in the end toa corresponding number of disappoint- 
ments; for the lavish use of the word Art in these 
days has given rise to such a number of false impres- 
sions, that the word seems to need defining afresh 
its functions and proper application to need 
marking out all over again—that we may know to 
what we are committing ourselves when we talk of 
Art-decoration, Art-colours, Art-fabrics, Art-needle- 
work, and so on; and, moreover, what is exactly 
meant, when people say—as I most earnestly wish 
they would not—that they ‘go in for High Art.”’ The 
word seems really to have lost the power of expressing 
what those who care for it in its right meaning would 
have it express. Let us try to get at that right mean- 
ing, and learn to use it properiy. Art-decoration, 
Art- embroidery, and the like, are tautological 
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expressions. If such things exist at all, they must 
of necessity be 477, and belong to it, just as geography 
and chemistry must of necessity be Sczence, and 
belong to it. The distinction which has somehow arisen 
between Colour and Art-colour is a quite unrea- 
sonable one, and based on false ideas. If a colour is 
of such a nature as to be inadmissible in Art, it is no 
colour at all, properly speaking; it is a stain, a dye,a 
pigment. It is easy to trace these expressions back to 
their origin. They were invented by shop-keepers, 
to characterise a kind of goods got up in a certain 
style to please that part of the public that cares for 
fishion and novelty alone; and has no higher aims or 
desires, and wishes to have none. So let us leave 
such their inventors, who, by bad 
imitations of the good work of our time, see k to catch 
our fancy, idle, as we most‘of us are, or 
else too busy to pay any regard to such matters, There 
is, however, no sort of lasting satisfaction in merely 
following blindly the fashion of the day, whether it be 
in house decoration, or in colouring, or in dress, or in 
pictures ; for itseems there is a fashion even in these, 
ily caught up, and adopted without 1eason 
and consideration, must be shallow and worthless 
The love of novelty is opposed to the produc- 
tion of good art which is in its nature and constitution 
lasting, living, and in a sense immortal: in the race 
for novelty, the last new thing runs 
before it, only to perish in its turn, because it deserves 
no better fate. But for 
something more in our lives than fashion and novelty, 
it is worth while to examine real nature and 
to possess ourselves of all 
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class, 1 
ippear to be so obvious that there 

When dealing with writers of 
this kind, we are apt to think our task much easier 
and simpler than it really is. Writers of startling 
originality and depth, difficult as it may be to appraise 

them justly, yet, as it were, warn critics to be on their 
guard and take their utmost pains. Lesser writers, 
again, but of odd and peculiar flavor, are nearly sure 
of receiving adequate attention. But there are writers 
who belong to neither of these whose merit 
consists neither in profound originality nor special 
flavor, but in a general wide eloquence and power, 
coupled with a certain commonplaceness of thought, 

of whom Cicero may be taken as the supreme type, 

and by those writers critics are liable to be deceived 
—in two ways. Either they admire the eloquence so 
much that they are blind to other deficiencies, or they 
perceive the latter so clearly that they fail to do justice 
to the other merits. On nowriter have more opposite 
By some he 
has been rega.ded as one of the loftiest geniuses of 
antiquity; by others as a shallow, verbose, and igno- 
rant pretender; and perhaps to this day Cicero’s exact 
position in literature has not been settled, It is to be 
hoped that Macaulay, who has a certain distant 
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resemblance to Cicero, will not be so long in finding 
his proper place. 

That something like a reaction against Macaulay's 
fame has recently set in, can hardly be doubted. It 
was, indeed, to be expected that something of the kind 
would occur. Such reactions against the fame of 
great authors frequently appear in the generation 
which follows the period of their first splendor. New 
modes of thought and sentiment arise, amid which 
the celebrity of a recent past appears old-fashioned, 
with little of the grace which clothes the genuinely 
old. We cannot be surprised if a fate which overtook 
Pope, Voltaire, and Byron should now overtake 
Macaulay. But those writers have risen anew into 
the firmament of literature, from which they are not 
likely to fallagain. The question is, whether Macaulay 
will ultimately join them as a fixed star, and if so, of 
what magnitude? It would be against analogy if 
such a wide and resonant fame as his were to suffer 
permanenteclipse. Hasty reputations, due to epheme- 
ral circumstances, may utterly die out, but it would 
not be easy to name a really great fame among 
contemporaries which has not been largely ratified 
by posterity. Few authors have had greater contem- 
porary fame than Macaulay. It spread through all 
and countries like an epidemic. Foreign 
courts and learned societies vied with the multitude 
in doing him honor. He was read with almost equal 
zest in cultivated European capitals and in the 
scattered settlements of remote colonies. The Duke 
of Wellington was loud in his praise. Professor 
Ranke called him an incomparable man ; and a body 

English workmen sent him a vote of thanks for 
having written a history which working-men could 
understand. An author who collects suffrages from 
such opposite quarters as these must have had the 
touching a deep common chord in human 
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REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. By Bertha 
Gardiner. Epochs of Modern History 
16mo, 262. Sold by John Wanamaker, 


pp. 2 
by mail, 85 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


FEUDALISM AND THE MONARCHY. 

Like the rest of Western Europe, France, in 
Middle Ages, udal nobility, holding 
their lands of the king. Nowhere in Western Europe 
in the tenth century was the power ef the king 
or the powet of the ater. The weight of 
their authority, therefore, fell heavily upon the peas- 
ants on their estates, and upon the inhabitants of the 
little towns sca'tered over the country. A feudal noble, 
if he were a seigneur, answering to our lord of the 
manor, ruled all dwellers on his estate. Their claims 
to property were heard in his courts, and they were 
amenable to his jurisdiction for crimes committed, or 
alleged to have been committed, by them. The 
seigne ur may not have been a worse tyrantthan many 
kings and princes of whom we read in history; but 
he was always close at hand, whilst Nero or Ivan the 
Terrible was far off from the mass of his subjects. 
He knew all his subjects by sight, had his own pas- 
sions to gratify amongst them, and his vengeance to 
wreak upon those whom he personally disliked. To 
be free from this domination must have been the one 
thought of thousands of miserable wretches. 

To shake off the yoke by their own efforts was an 
impossibility. The nearest ally on whom they could 
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count was the king. He, too, was opposed to the domi- 
nation of the nobles, for as long as they could disre- 
gard his orders with impunity, he was king in name 
alone. He was, in fact, but one nobleman amongst 
many, with a higher title than the rest. 

Dwellers in towns could more readily coalesce and 
resist the authority of the seigneurs than dwellers in 
the country. By trade they acquired wealth, and 
with wealth influence. In the twelfth century they 
formed themselves into municipal communities, and, 
bidding defiance to their seigneurs, called upon their 
king to aid them in achieving independence. From 
that time to the end of the seventeenth century the 
power of the Monarchy grew stronger with every 
succeeding generation. The king was the dispenser 
of law and order, while the enemies of law and order 
were the feudal nobles. When Louis XIV. took the 
government into his own hands, in 1661, his will 
law. Justice was administered by parliaments or law 
courts acting in the name of the king. The 
the provinces were administered by zz/endant/s, acting 
by his commission. No nobleman, however wealthy 

highly placed, dared to resist his authority. With 
the frank gaiety of their nation the nobles themselves 
accepted the position, and crowded to his court or 
confronted death in his armies. He able 
without fear of contradiction, ‘‘I am the State.”’ 

U pepe sg for his people, he could not say ‘1 

: Nation.” In himthe Mon: irchy had been vict« 
over its enemies, but it had not accomplished its task, 
The nation wanted more work from its kings, wanted 
simply that they should in the path which had 
been trodden by their ancestors. The national wish 
was too feebly expressed to reach the e Louis 
He was thi nking of mi = ary § ‘lory and courtly display, 
not of the p ople. He had ove) 
thrown the r of the nal lity so far as it threatened 
his-own. He did not care to inquire 
was enough left to cruel wrong far off 
the splendid palace of Versailles. His 
son, the vile profligate, Louis XV., 
thought for the exercise of the duties of a 
father of his people The Monarchy 
decline, not because it was intentionally tyrannical, 
but because it had ceased to do its duty. The French 
not Republican. They needed a govern 
any true there 
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EVERY-DAY ART. 
Every-pay Arr. Short Essays on the 
By Lewis Foreman Day. 12mo, pp. 
by John Wanamaker, $2.35; by mail, $ 
PART 
ON ORNAMENT. 


Ornat, 


Arts not Fine. 


**Orno, Ornat 


is, Oraant.’”’ 

Ornament is the art of every-day. The great picture 
galleries may be likened to the temples of art, whither 
devout worshipers, and others less devout but no less 
anxious to pass for pious, resort only at intervals, 
So, also, a treasured painting may be the shrine at 
which a man offers up in private the incense of his 
admiration. But every day and all day long we 
breathe the atmosphere of ornament. There is no 
escape from its influence. Good or bad, it pervades 
every object with which our daily doings bring us in 
contact. We may, if we choose, keep away from 
picture galleries and not look at pictures; but our 
attention once turned to ornament, we can no 
longer shut our eyes and decline to take heed of it, 
though there are all about us forms of it which every 
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cultivated man would evade at any cost if he could. 
It may be to us a dream of beauty or a horrible 
nightmare, but we cannot shake it off. At every turn 
in life we come face to face with some fresh phase 
of it. 

The question of ornament is, therefore, neither 
insignificant nor one that has significance only for 
the wealthy few. Neither is ita matter which con- 
cerns only those who take some interest in art, since 
we are all of us, however little inclined towards the 
arts, alike compelled to ornament our dwellings, our 
belongings, and ourselves. 

Imagine for a moment how a man would set about 
furnishing a house without art. In the first place the 
house itself would need to be built for him, and not a 
door, or window-frame, or chimney-piece, not so 
much as a fire-grate, door-knocker, or area-railing, 
but would have to be made to his express order. 
The furniture, from the door-scraper to his easy chair, 
would in like manner have to be designed for him; 
and it is doubtful whether the markets of the known 
world would suffice to supply the necessary utensils, 
implements, and household vessels, all innocent of 
ornament. Were this at last accomplished, the first 
time he entered it he himself would introduce within 
its walls the inevitable decoration—unless, indeed, he 
put off on the door-step the clothes that the usages of 
society have determined to be necessary appe nd. ges 
to the natural man. ‘The cut of his coat, or the rib of 
the cloth, the polish of his boots, the curve of his hat- 
brim, the shape of his studs, the pattern of his watch- 
chain, the starch of his linen, the knot of his necktie, 
the ring on his finger, the umbrella in his hand, even 
the all-necessary money in his pocket, would any one 
of them be enough to destroy the artless simplicity at 
which he vainly aimed. A lady entering in every-day 
walking costume would introduc ea small museum of 
ornamental detail. * * * ° 
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COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; OR, WINNING _His 
Spurs. By Captain Charles King, U. S. A. 
12mo, pp. 440. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 
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“ Sergeant-major ! 
“ Sir-r-r!"’ and the rasp and rattle ofa hastily moved 


chair preceded but an instant the appearance of a 
soldierly form in the doorway. 

“That Prescott mail’s late again to-day ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; been late every time last three trips.” 

The sergeant-major clips his words as close as 
his cropped hair and uses no superfluities. Having 
said so much he waits, mutely “ standing attention,’ 
for his superior’s next remark. The latter is dream- 
ily contemplating a pair of rather shapely feet perched 
on the desk in front of him, and t: ipping the boot-toes 
thereof with a long ruler. Finally he queries,— 

“Think that man Finnegan’s been drinking 
again?” 

‘Looks like it, sir; but can’t say. Horse shows 
hard riding every night when he gets in; but you 
can see him for six miles up the valley, and he 
comes at an easy lope all the way from the Point.”’ 

The adjutant slowly lets down his long legs, quits 
his chair, take from its case a signal-service binocular 
and saunters to the open doorw ay leading to the 
parade. His subordinate remains a moment, in his 
invariable attitude, at the door of the inner office, 
then, finding himself addressed no further, steps 
back quickly as he came. 
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Leaning against the post of the narrow piazza in 
front, the adjutant blinked his eyes in unwilling defer- 
ence to the blazing sunlight and gazed out towards the 
north. 

Before him, straight away, lay a level barren of 
gravelly earth, brown and desolate : no sprig of grass, 
no sign of shrub or tree; the parade of Camp Sandy, 
in the year of our Lord 187-, was as bald as the head of 
the commanding officer. Midway between the office 
and the glistening white line of picket-fence that 
spanned the northern limit of the garrison a lance- 
like staff shot upward into the burning vault of 
heaven, and from its summit hung motionless the 
heavy folds of blue and scarlet and white, the sym- 

bol of Yankee supremacy in the midst of surrounding 
desolation. It hung aloft as though paralyzed with 
wonderment at its unlovely companionshi P.— 
* It hung in the heat like some bright dead bird, 
And the air was so still you could hear the tramp 
Of the pacing sentry all over the camp.” 

Bounding this arid surface on right .and left were 
two long lines of adobe buildings. ‘Those on the east- 
ern side, with their broad piazzas and mansard-roofs, 
indicating in greater pretence the homes of the officers 
of the command; those on the left, low, one-storied, 
and colorless as the dun hue of the parade itself, the 
quarters ofthe men. 

Beyond the former, a thousand yards away, rose a 
turreted palisade of conglomerate shale and yielding 
sandy earth that shut out wall-like all view to the east. 
At its foot rolled the shallow stream from which the 
post derived its sole supply of water. It never seemed 
to rain at Camp Sandy, though torrents might be 
descending in the mountains that shut it in. To 
the west, beyond the line of barracks, lay, in the 
same colorless clods of adobe, the cavalry sti ibles,— 
the quartermaster’s ‘‘ corrals,’’"—and beyond them 
tumbled heaps of foothill rolling higher and higher 
until, in the near distance, they rose a thousand feet 
above the plateau and joined the long ridge of moun- 
tain-chain that stretched down, claw- like, from the 
grand range of the California Sierra. Northward the 
eye roamed over a valley hemmed in towards the 
setting sun by dark, pine-covered mountains, while on 
the other side, vivid, dazzling, scintillating in the 
blazing rays, lay the barren yet brilliant cliffs of the 
Red Rock country. The winding fringe of cotton 
wood in the valley depths—a lively green contrasted 
with the sombre hue of all nature near it—marked 
the course of the stream, and far, far to the north, 
plumb under the spot where the pole-star glowed at 
night, a snow-capped peak glistened and shimmered 
through the heated air, the one gleam of blessed cool- 
ness vouchsafed in theentire picture. * * * 


NOTES. 
A Daughter of the Philistines is the new No 
novel. 
Dr. Morgan A. Dix has written a life of his father, 
General John A. Dix. 
Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Bradley, is just ready. 


Name 


by Dean 


An annual supplement is hereafter to be made to 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

The biography of William Cullen Bryant, by 
Parke Godwin, is just ready. 


Miss Isabella Bird’s new book, The Golden 
Chersonese, will soon be issued by the Putnams. 
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The Letters and Memoirs of Jane Welch Carlyle, | 


wife of the philosopher, will soon be published here. 


Poe’s Raven, illustrated by Doré, will soon be ready, 
in a folio volume, uniform with The Ancient Mariner. 


The Duchess has a volume of short stories nearly 


ready. Loys, Loys Beresford and Other Stories, is the | 
| LEADING MEN OF JAPAN. 


title. 

A Comparison of all Theologies will form a supple- 
mentary volume to James Freeman Clarke’s Ten 
Great Religions. 


W. Sloane Kennedy, who recently published a life | 


of the Poet Whittier, has nearly ready a life of 
Wendell Holmes. 


Oliver | 


House of the Seven Gables and A Wonder Book | 
are the third and fourth volumes of the new edition | 


of Hawthorne’s Works. 

Henry James’ dramatization of Daisy Miller will 
appear in three numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
beginning with the April number. 


In the April Century will appear a remarkable full- | 


page engraving, being designed and engraved on 
wood without drawing or photography. 

James Otis, author of The Moral Pirates begins, 
in the first number in March of Harper's Young 
People, a story entitled The Raising of the Pearl. 


The correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson 
proves a delightful surprise. 
are extremely gossipy, and give new glimpses of the 


inner life of both men. 


Many of the letters | 
y 4 | ON THE DESERT. 


| CHARLES DARWIN. 





Mr. Howells’s new serial, A Woman’s Reason, just | 
begun in The Century has made necessary a second | 
edition of the February number, to supply the extra | 


demand for the magazine. 


Jocoseria is the title Mr. Browning’s new volume 


will bear. The principal poems are Donald, Solomon 


and Balkis, Christina and Monaldeski, Mary Woll- | 


stonecraft and Fuscli, and Ixion. 


Charles 
Campaigns of the War, in three volumes. 


Scribner's Sons announce The Naval | 


The first | Eyery-pay ART. 


volume to be issued this month, is The Blockade and 


The Cruisers, by J. Russell Soley, of the U. S. Navy. 


D. Lothrop & Co. publish no less than four periodi- | 


cals for children: Babyland for the littlest; Our 


Little Men and Women for youngsters just beginning | 


to read for themselves; and Pansy and Wide Awake 
for the biggest. 

The supplementary volume to The Campaigns of 
the Civil War will give figures of the quotas and men 
actually furnished by all States, a list of all organiza- 
tions mustered into the United States service, the 


strength of the army at various periods, its organiza- | 


tion into armies, corps, etc., the divisions of the country 


into departments, chronological lists of engagements | 


with the losses of each, tabulated statements of all 
losses in the war, with the causes of death, and a full 
list of all general officers. 
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and their prices at John Wanamaker's. 
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FIGURES OF THE Past. From the leaves of old jour- 
nals. Josiah Quincy. 12mo, $1.15 ; by mail, $1.27. 


With an historical sum- 
mary of the Empire. Charles Lanman. 12mo, 


$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


DANTE GABRIEL RosseTTI. A record and a study. 
William Sharp. 12mo, $2.35; by mail, $2.50. 


REMINISCENCES AND MEMORIALS OF MEN OF THE 
REVOLUTION. A. B. Muzzey. Small 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.10. 


Memorial notices. Reprinted 


from Nature. 12mo, 6ocents; by mail, 65 cents. 


| JAMES Monroe. By D.C. Gilman, President of Johns 


Vol. VI. of American 


Hopkins University. 
16mo, 95 cents; by mail, 


Statesmen Series. 
$1.05. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. George Granville 
Bradley, D. D. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents. 


| CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND RALPH 


Charles Eliot 


WALDO EMERSON, 1834 to 1872. 
mail, 


Norton. 2 volumes. 12mo, $3.00; by 
$3.50. 


TRAVEL. 


Rev. Henry M. Field, D. D., 
author of From the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Golden Horn, etc. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


IcE PACK AND TuNDRA. An account of the search 
for the Jeannette, and a sledge journey through 
Siberia By William H. Gilder, author of 
Schwatka’s Search. 8vo, with maps and illustra- 
tions, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 


ART. 


PAINTING, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. H. J. Wilmot 
Buxton and S. R. Koehler. Eighty illustrations. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Short Essays on the Arts not Fine. 
By Louis Foreman Day. Eighty illustrations. 


12mo, $2.35; by mail, $2.50. 

How TO DECORATE OUR CEILINGS, WALLS, AND 
FLtoors. M. E. James. Illustrated in color. 
12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.45. 

ANCIENT GREEK FEMALE CosTUME. Selected by 
J. Moyr Smith. 12mo, $2.50; by mail, $2.65. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


With an introduc- 
I2mo, 75 


DORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE. 
tion and notes by Newman Smyth. 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Clerical Library. Volume II. 12mo, $1.15; by 
mail, $1.30. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 

Volume I. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, 


SCHAFF-HERZOG 
KNOWLEDGE. 
$6.00. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. _Includ- 
ing Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. George Raw- 
linson. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


By Paul Janet, member of the French 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


FINAL CAUSES. 
Academy. 


FICTION, 


A Worpb, ONLty A Worpb. Georg 
paper, 40 cents; cloth, 70 cents. 


A WHIMSICAL WoornG. Anton Guilio Barrili, author 
of the Eleventh Commandment. From the Ital- 
ian, by Clara Bell. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 25 cents. 


Ebers. 16mo, 


AN HONORABLE SURRENDER. Mary Adams. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

THE BELLE 0’ BECKET’S LANE. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES AND THE SNOW 
IMAGE. Nathaniel Hawthorne. New Riverside 


Edition. 12mo, $1 50; by mail, $1.65. 


A WonDER Book, TANGLEWOOD TALES, AND GRAND- 
FATHER’S CHAIR. Nathaniel Hawthorne. New 
Riverside edition. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


John Beatty. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON, THE PENSION BEAUREPAS, 
AND THE POINT OF VIEW. Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE First EDITION OF 


Daniel Defoe. With an 
12mo, $3.50; by 


FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
introduction by Austin Dobson. 
mail, $3.65. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. R.A. Proctor, 12mo, $1.75; 


by mail, $1.90. 
CASH ; OR, PRACTICAL HINTS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
Bartram L. Bonsall, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


A translation of the Apology, Crito, and 
12mo, paper, 40 


SOCRATES. 
parts of the Phzdo of Plato. 
cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


GEOLOGY FOR 
I2mo, $1.20; by 


THE WoRLD's FOUNDATIONS; OR, 
BEGINNERS. Agnes Giberne. 
mail, $1.30. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT Supjectrs. James A°* 
Froude. Volume 4. t2mo, $1.15; by mail, $1.27. 


LOWELL BIRTHDAY Book. Containing selections 
from the poems and prose writings of James 
Russell Lowell for every day of the year. With 
a portrait and twelve illustrations. 18mo, 75 


cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Revised edition. 12mo, 
$1.50 ; by mail, $1.65. 


THE 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1532. My CONNAUGHT CousINs. Miss Harriett Jay. 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 
18 cents; 


1533- E_FrRiIpA. Lucy Randall Comfort. 


by mail, 20 cents. 

1534. SATAN’S COACH. First half. F. Du Boisgobey. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1534. SATAN'S COACH. Second half. F. 
gobey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Du Bois- 


BOOK NEWS. 


1535. OLIVER CROMWELL. Paxton Hood. 18 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


1536. THE JERNINGHAM JOURNALS. 
mail, 10 cents. 


1537. REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. W. Steuart Trench. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


1538. FRANKENSTEIN; OR, THE MODERN PROME- 
THEUS. Mary Wolstonecraft Shelley. 9 cents; 
by mail, 10 cents. 


g cents; by 


1539. THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, AND OTHER 
ORIGINAL PLays. W. 5S. Gilbert. g cents; by 
mail, Io cents. 


1540. MARTIN, THE FOUNDLING. Vol. I. 
Sue. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1540. MARTIN, THE FOUNDLING. Vol. II. 
Sue. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


Eugene 


Eugene 


1540. MARTIN, THEFOUNDLING. Vol. III. Eugene 


Sue. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1541. COALS OF FIRE, AND OTHER STORIES. David 


Christie Murray. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


THE StruDY-OF A WoMAN. Mrs, 


1542. NADINE; 
g cents; by mail, Io cents, 


Campbell Praed. 


1543. LoyAL Unto DeEatH. 18 cents; by mail, 20 
cents. 
A story of the present 


1544. HEART AND SCIENCE. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 


time. Wilkie Collins. 
cents. 


1545. SERGE PANINE. Georges Ohnet. g cents; by 


mail, 10 cents. 


1546. CAPTAIN MANSANA. Bjornstjerne Bjornson. g 
cents; by mail, Io cents. 


1547. Ir Was A LOVER AND His Lass. Mrs. Oli- 


phant. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
William Black. 


1548. SHANDON BELLS. 18 cents; 


by mail, 20 cents. 


Mary Cecil 


1549. B1p ME DISCOURSE. Hay. 9 


cents ; by mail, Io cents. 


1550. THE AcE OF Hearts. First half. Fortuné 
du Boisgobey. 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1550. THE AcE OF HEARTS. Second half. Fortuné 
du Boisgobey. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


1551. Is He Popenjoy. Anthony Trollope. 18 


cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
‘ Rita.” 


1552. A SINLESS SECRET. 18 cents; by 


mail, 20 cents. 


DIE DEUTSCHE LIBRARY. 


. SCWARZWALDER DORFGESCHICHTEN.  B. Auer- 
bach. Erste Halfte. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

. SCHWARZWALDER DORFGESCHICHTEN. B. Auer- 
bach. Zweite Hialfte. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
REISE UM DIE ERDE IN ACHTZIG TAGEN, 
Julius Verne. g cents; by mail, to cents. 

. CASARS ENDE. S. J. R (Schlusz von Nr. 104.) 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

. AUF CAPRI. Karl Detlef. 
10 cents. 

. SEVERA. E., 
cents. 

Ein ARZT DER SEELE. Wilhelmine v. Hillern. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


g cents; by mail, 


Hartner. 18 cents; by mail, 20 





BOOK: NEWS. 


120. Dik LiverRGNAS. H. Willfried. 9g cents; by 
mail, Io cents. 
ZWANZIGTAUSEND MEILEN UNTER'M MEER. 
Julius Verne. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
MUTTER UND SOHN. A. Godin. 9g cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 
Das HAUS DES FABRIKANTEN. Gregor Samarow. 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
BRUDERPFLICHT und RECHT UND 
Schiicking. g cents; by mail, 1o cents. 
Die R6OMERFAHRT DER EPIGONEN. G. Sama- 
row. Erste Halfte. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
DigE ROMERFAHRT DER EPIGONEN. G. Sama- 
row. Zweite Halfte. 18 cents; by mail, 20cents. 
PORKELES UND PORKELESSA, Joh. Schern. 
g cents; by mail, Io cents. 
. EIN’ FRIEDENSSTORER. 
DER HEIMLICHE GAST, 
by mail, 20 cents. 
. SCHONE FRAUEN. 
by mail, 10 cents. 
. BACKCHEN UND THYRSOSTRUGER. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
. GETRENNT Roman, Elise Polko, 
mail, 10 cents. 
. ALTE KETTEN Roman. 
cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
. UEBER DIE WOLKEN. Wilh. Jensen. 
by mail, Io cents. 
. Das GOLD DES OrIoN. H. 
g cents; by mail, 1ocents. 


121. 
122. 
123. 


124. LIEBE. 


125. 
125. 
126. 


Victor Bliithgen und 
Robert Byr. 18 cents; 


R. Edmund Hahn. g cents; 
A. Niemann. 
g cents; by 
Levin Schiicking. 18 
8 cents; 


Rosenthal-Bonin. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR MARCH—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 
25c. $2.50a year. 
’ 


Our Little Men and Women, 


roc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. §0C. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literatu-e for the 
young, to Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipk Awake ha; reached 
its present high position.’’— Christian Standard and Home Yournal, 


*« Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile liverature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Coawee. backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’"— Commercial Bulletin. 


Catholic and Episcopal Prayer 
Books, Episcopal, Presbyterian 
and Methodist Hymnals, and 
a few Miscellaneous Hymn 


Books. 


Catholic we have lately begun to 
keep. Of the others we have a fairly 
exhaustive collection, of all grades of 
binding. 

All the special books for Lent are on 
a table by themselves. 

Easter Cards and Tokens will come 
and go every day till after Easter. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sauveur School of 
Languages. 


1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 


French Lectures Wednesdays, 4 P. M, 
SINGLE TICKETS. 50 Cents. 
Supyecrs: March 7, L’Art en Gréce. 


“* 14, Voltaire. 
28, André Chénier. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 
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The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success. 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ‘ladies from Wellesley 
College, selected by the College Faculty kverything possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of the boarding pupils. 

The price for board and tuition, including heating and lights, is 
$350 for the school year—§2oo to be paid at entrance, and $150 the first of 
February. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year. 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors, Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen. 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, ‘The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one le-son a week, $50; 
class of two, two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February 1st; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
year. The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 
will be received at Wellesley College without further examination. 


Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D, D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Marine J. Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Pauline A Durant, Wellesley, Mass 
Alice E. Freeman, Ph, D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 


Mass 
Mrs. Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 


2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation Told in simple language, adapted 
to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 


One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 

Catalogue Price, . ; ; . ; 
THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 
The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 


and understan!. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIBCE, in COLORS. 


Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 


$1.00 


Catalogue Price, 


FIRST 


; ‘ é ‘ : - 50 cents 
STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, . 2 


For Sale by 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 cents. 
Booksellers Generally. 


BOOK NEWS. 


NEW BOOKS 


AND 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE BELLE O’ BECKET'S LANE. 


An American Novel, By Joun Beatry. 12m»), Extra cloth, 


“This is a new, fresh and very interesting Louis 
Republican. 
‘* Full of interest, and better worth reading than nine out of ten of 


the novels of the day.”’—Boston Eve. Transcript. 


story.”—S¢. 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES. 
Be ng Some Experiences of Barrister’s Life. By Mr, Serjeant 
BALLANTINE. A new and revised edition, from the Sixth London 
Edition. With additions, corrections, and a new preface, written by 


the author in America. With portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


ROUSSEAU. 
By Henry GraHam, 16mo. Fine cloth. 
Volume of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers,’’ 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Being the Seventeenth 
Edited by 


CHARLES READE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Reade’s Novels. Best English Edition, 
trated, with portraivs, from steel and full-page engravings. 
in sets. Cloth and half-calf bindings. 

“Is the best edition of Reade’s Works, and suitable in every way 
for a gentleman’s library.’’—Am, Bookseller. 


Profusely illus- 
Sold only 


17 vols, 


I2mo, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, in 20 volumes, 16mo, Fine cloth, gilt top. Sold 


in sets. Also bound in half-calf, 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
A popular translation of the Classics. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 

Coxrtins, Uniformly bound in fine cloth. 16mo. Complete in sets of 

28 volumes, in cloth boxes Also insets of 14 vols. B. und {n cloth, 


Half-calf, full Russia or half vellum. Will be sold singly. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLieHAnr, 16mo. Extra 


cloth 
This series is a condensation of the Work and Lives of the Great 


17 volumes now ready, 


Modern Writers. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eminent 
Persons of all Ages and Countrizs. By J. Tuomas, A. M., M, D. 


Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10.00, 


WORCESTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
Of the English Language. Unabridged and profusely illustrated, 
The standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary published. With 


supplement. Mew edition. Library sheep, marbled edges, $10.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 
T. Hatt Caine. With Portrait, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
WHIST; OR, BUMBLEPUPPY? By Pemsrince. 16mo. Cloth. 

Price, 50 cents, 

FIGURES OF THE PAST. From the Leaves of Old Journals. By 
Jostan Quincy (Class of 1821, Harvard College). 16mo. Price, 
$1.50. 

A LITTLE PILGRIM. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO IN ROME, 
By James E. Freeman. 16mo. Price, $1.50. 

WISDOM SERIES. Six volumes in a box. This edition contains 
the entire series as far as published, including ‘‘ Sunshine in the 
Soul.” Price, $4 50 for the set. 

UNDER THE SUN By Putt. Rostnson, the new English 
Humorist. With a Preface by Epwin Akno tp, author of ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia.’” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

MY HOUSEHOLD OF PETS. By TuHerornite Gautier, Trans- 
lated from the French by Susan CootipGe, With illustrations by 
Frank Rogers, etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. “ Patch Grief with 
Proverbs.”’—Shakespeare. With a Biographical Sketch of Cer- 
vantes and illustrations. One volume, uniform with “ Wit and 
Wisdom of George Eliot.’ Square 16mo, Cloth, black and gilt 
lettered. Price, $1.25. 

ART AND NATURE IN ITALY. By EvuGene Benson. 16mo, 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

NORSE STORIES, RETOLD FROM THE EDDAS. By Hamit- 
Ton W. Manir. 16mo, Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN. A Didactic Poem. Trans- 
lated trom the German of Friepricah Ruckert by Cuarces T, 
Brooks. Six cantos. 16mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25. 

THE GREAT EPICS OF MEDIAZVAL GERMANY. An Out- 
line of their Contents and History. By Grorce THropore Dip- 
POLD, Professor at Boston University and Wellesley College. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Send for our complete catalogue of Publications, free of cost. 


1 vol., § full-page illustrations. Price reduced trom $1.75 to $1.25. pTc T . 
Just Puptisnev ny A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON, | ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 299 Washin gton St., Boston, Mass. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
BIBLE ror BIBLE’ TEACHERS 


Sale nearly 250,000 copies. 
Prize Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Contains original articles by Cheyne, Hooker, Leathes, Stainer, 
Tristram, etc. 


No Part Anonymous. 


Seven Editions. Prices from $1.50 to $12.75. 


The Most Complete Bible Published. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO,, 


Cooper Union, New York. 





BOOK NEWS. 


THE POET WHITTIER 
Says of JupGe TourGEe’s Popular Philadelphia Weekly Magazine : 


ae Ghat” Ayr BLL 
J va a feof. i LORS 56 


Everybody says so that reads “THE CONTINENT” a month. 


32 quarto pages every week. 100 illustrations in a month. 
COMBINATION OFFERS: 


A.—For $7.00 we will send THE ConTINENT for one year and Judge Tourgee’s famous Historical Novels, 5 
volumes elegantly bound in silk cloth: ‘‘A Fool's Errand and Invisible Empire,” “ Bricks Without Straw,” 
“ Figs and Thistles,”’ ‘A Royal Gentleman,” and “ John Eax.”’ 2,407 pages; retail price, $8.00. These 
works forma library of American history and fiction covering an important epoch. They are hand- 
somely illustrated. Two of them have heretofore been sold only by subscription. 
B.—For $10.00 we will send THE CoNrINENT for 1883, Vols. 1 and 2 bound in silk cloth, Judge Tourgee’s 
works (five volumes as above), and three volumes of the ‘‘OuR CONTINENT 
LIBRARY,” to wit: ‘Under Gre*n Apple Boughs,” by Helen Campbell ; ‘‘ Dust,” 
by Julian Hawthorne; ‘‘ The House that Jill Built,” by E. C. Gardner. The reg- 4 
ular rates for what is included in this offer amount to $21.00. A first-class] 
Pee Magazine for one year and ten volumes, equal to 9,288 ordinary book pages. 
These offers are good for fifteen days. As the volumes weigh over twenty pounds, they cannot be \W 
delivered free. Send 40 cents postage for otfer A and 70 cents for offer B. 


Address THE CONTINENT, Eleventh and Chestnut Sts, Philadelphia. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


or New York. 


F. S. Winston, President. 


Cash Assets Over 95 Millions of Dollars. 


Company Purely Mutual. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE is a company well known throughout the country, and its name has become the 
synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more than 105,000 policies in force, and at least half a million 
of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest in its prosperity and success. It is the oldest company 
of the kind in this country, and the largest in the world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policies are of the simplest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
$500 to $30,000. 

Every person who has others dependent upon him for support should insure his life for their benefit. 

All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


BATES & LAMBERT, 


General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 


Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 





BOOK 


Points 


to 


Recommend 


CLARK’S 


MILE-END 


Spool Cotton. 


Great Strength, 
Smoothness, 
Elasticity, 


Freedom from knots, 


and 


Exquisite color. 


NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 


Sold everywhere. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 


Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co, 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UpricutT 
PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGaAns, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 

Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 
For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. BoswortH 


Smirn, M.A. With maps and portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 


This book contains the most vivid, full and authentic account of the 
suppression of the Indian Mutiny, from the point of view of one of the 
great actors in Indian affairs, and from sources never hitherto open to 
the public, It is also the life of one of the most heroic and genuine 
characters of the times in which we live. Mr. Bosworth Smith has 
written with a noble enthusiasm ; and hi& book, in genuine human 
interest, in historical importance, and in literary workmanship, is not 
second to any biography that has appeared in recent times. 


HM. 
ON THE DESERT. With a Brief Review of Recent 
Events in Egypt. By Rev. Henry M. Fietp, D.D., author of 


“From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,”’ and “ From 
Egypt to Japan.”’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a map, $2. 


This volume is the account of a journey in the track cf the Israelites 
along the Red Sea, among the peaks ot Sinai, through the Desert of the 
Wandering, and up to the Promised Land. All of Dr. Field's powers 
of observation and description are brought into play, and his book will 
undoubtecly prove the most delightful popular narrative of travels in 
the desert of Mount Sinai that has ever been written. 


ill. 
ICE-PACK AND TUNDRA. An Account of the 


Search for the Jeannette, and a-Sledge Journey through Siberia. 
By Wicturam H. Giver, correspondent of the New York //era/d 
with the Rodgers Search Expedition; author of ‘ Schwatka’s 
Search.”’ 1 vol., 8ve, with maps and illustrations, $4. 


Mr. Gilder’s book is an account of the voyage of the Rodgers, her 
discoveries and destruction ; with the thrilling personal narrative of his 
own solitary and perilous journey through the Siberian wastes. The 
whole story of the Jeannette is given from its papers and the accounts 
of survivors, It will beseen that the volume possesses an extraordinary 
interest. 

IV. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. Three lectures delivered 
in Edinburgh, in November, 1882. By GrorGe GRANVILLE 
Brapwey, D.1., ean of Westminster, Honorary Fellow of University 
College, Oxtord 1 vol., 12mo, $1, 


These recollections, written down by his successor and life-long 
friend, and covering the whole course of Stanley’s lite, make up so fine 
and sympathetic a picture of the man, that even if a more ambitious 
biography appears later, these reminiscences will be preterred to it by 
many. ‘The accounts of Stanley’s life at Rugby and Oxford, and of Lis 
early manhood, have a special attraction, 


¥. 
AN HONORABLE SURRENDER. By Mary ADAms. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1, 
An Honorable Surrender is a love story of a very fresh and uncon- 
ventional type. It presents some situations that have an unusual interest, 
from their originality ard piquancy, as well as from the brightness and 


literary finish of the narrative, and the author exhibits a keenness ot 
insight into character very unusual in a first novel. 


VI. 
Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook. 

DORNER ON THE FUTURE STATE, Being a 
Translation of the Section of his System of Christian Doctrine, com- 
prising the Doctrine of the Last Things. With an introduction and 
notes. By Newman Smytu, D.D., author of ‘* Old Faiths in New 
Light,’’ ** The Orthodox Theology of ‘To-day,’’ etc. 1 vol., rz2mo, $1. 

Vil. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Fourth Series. 
VIII. 
SOCRATES: Being a translation of the Apology, 


Crito and parts of the Phado of Plato. Contain ng the Defence of 
Peachings and his Thoughts on Immort-lity and 
the Future State of the Soul. With an Introduction by Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 1 vol.,12zmo. ANEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, paper, § 


SUBJECTS. 


1 vel,, 12mo, $1.50. 


Socrates, his last 


» cents, 


*,* These books are fcrsale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, 
upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK NEWS. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: 1834 to 1872. 


Edited by CHartes Error Norton. 2 vols. r2mo. 


Half calf, $8.00. 


Gilt top, rough 


edges. $4.00. 


A remarkably piquant and brilliant series of letters, crowded with 
interesting details of English, Continental, and American literary 
society, and a thousand other thoroughly charming themes, and giving 
the intimate thoughts, fancies and observations of the two most original 
men of the century. Never before was such a wonderful correspond- 
ence printed, extending over a period of nearly forty years, and over- 
flowing with personal pith and point. It is history and biography in 
one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers; and it will be eagerly 
perused by all classes of readers. In this exceedingly valuable and 
interesting group of letters, also, many important problems in philosophy 
and ethics are touched upon by the two leaders in Anglo-American 
thought. These original contributions to modern biography and phi- 
losophy have been carefully edited by Professor Cartes Etior Norton, 
who was sfecia//y designated for the work by both Emerson and Carlyle, 
and form a work of vast importance and perennial interest, destined te 
attain a high value as a classic in modern literature. It*is doubtless 
the most interesting correspondence ever published, and a very large 


sale may be expected. 


The Siege of London, 


The Pension Beaurepas, The Point of View. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three storiesin 1 vol. 1t2mo. $1.50. 


This is the latest of Mr. James’s delicious international studies, and 


in many respects it is the best. ‘*‘ The Siege of London ”’ now first 


appears in America. The story begins at the Comedie Francaise, 
where meet the four chief characters,—the bored American who has 
exhausted the resources of the two hemispheres; the ingenuous and 
youthful New-Yorker, recently arrived abroad; the imperturbable 
young English baronet ; and the fascinating and much-widowed New- 
Mexican lady, Mrs. Headway, of dubious antecedents and laudable 
ambitions. Take it for all in all, this story is the wittiest and brightes 
werk this author has yet done, and will be read with rare appreciation. 
“The Pension 


Jeaurepas ’’ is another close study of America in 


Europe. The last story in the book, “‘ The Point of View,’ is a con- 


tinuation and sequel of ‘‘ The Pension Beaurepas.”’ 


The Gentle Savage. 


By Epwarp Kinc. 1 vol. 12mo. §2.00. 


A very interesting novel of American life in Europe. 
“ The author has worked out an original motive with great vigor and 


careful finish, and the whole book is permeated by a delightful combi- 


nation of the romantic and realistic elements.’’— 7he Academy (London). 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 





